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Dolls and the Poster Project 


HELEN F. KINSEY AND FRANCES LEUSCH 


HE human figure has always been 

of supreme interest to the race from 
earliest times as witness the drawings of 
cave men and other primitive peoples. 
In like manner it is of more interest 
to children than anything else because 
it expresses their ideas and activities. 
This desire to draw the figure is not due 
to its form, but rather to the action 
which expresses the idea to be conveyed 
to others. 

The great demand for posters during 
the war has left a definite impression on 
the type of work carried out in the class- 
room. Requests from all sides for 
advertising material make the project 
very evident to the art teacher. Why 
not utilize the natural interest of the 
children in the figure in carrying out this 
project? 

The problem then is how to obtain 
models capable of holding that action 
sufficiently long to secure a correct 
sketch. Obviously this is impossible 
when children themselves attempt to 
pose. 

A collection of steel jointed, wooden 
dolls (made by A.Schoenhut Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa.) which may be posed 
in action—attitudes illustrating the 
various school activities—always bring 
interested comment from _ students, 
teachers—yes, men and women—and 


5 


even the watchful janitor. When the 
stilted front view is so common and the 
back view of the posed figure positively 
uninteresting, why not use these dolls 
which can be set up in many ways, ex- 
pressing even violent action, and fixed 
to last indefinitely? Attached is a list of 
poses we have tried at various times. 
The accompanying pictures show how 
the dolls can be used to add interest 
through action. Great care as to 
balance is very necessary in the standing 
poses. A metal base with an upright 
post comes with each doll. This post 
inserted into the hole in the middle of 
the sole of the shoe holds the foot in an 
ordinary standing position. When in- 
serted into the forward hole, it raises the 
foot onitstoe. The law of gravity must 
now be remembered. Distribute the 
weight equally around a vertical line 
passing through the supporting foot in 
order to secure a balance, e. g., as in 
dancing or running on one foot. This 
line will not pass through the centre of 
the body when accessories are added, 
e. g., bass drum throws the body back- 
ward, pushing a cart sends it forward, 
carrying a watering can in one hand 
bends the body in the opposite direction. 
To hold flag, bucket, or watering can, 
etc., fasten the object to the hand by 


means of a small rubber band. Some 
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accessories may be pinned to these 
bands, e. g., dress of dancing doll. 

Naturally initial interest in the pro- 
ject alone will not bring a successful 
result. This model comes late in a 
series with the making of a figure poster 
in view. One successful series con- 
sisted of : 


1. Typical proportion of parts and 
action in straight line skeleton figures. 

2. Lessons on anatomy and drawing 
of various views of head, hand and foot. 

3. Followed by complete figure from 
doll or pose. 

The lesson on the figure teaches steps 
in the following order: 

1. Use of vertical line through the 
supporting foot when the figure is 
standing to secure a balance of weight. 

2. Sketch waist line or elbow. 

3. Sketch chin (relating height of 
head to height of body). 

4. Sketch knees, skirt, or trousers in 
same fashion. 


5. Sketch widths (comparing each 
with its own height). 

6. Block in from head down. 

When applied to poster drawing, the 
composition is planned first on thin 
practice paper. Divide the area filled 
by the design into related spaces for 
lettering and illustration. The letter- 
ing, being most important, must be 
prominently placed. Consider balance 
in planning these masses. Posters by 
professional artists, as well as by stu- 
dents, should illustrate the points 
taught. Draw the figure large enough, 
when possible, to touch three edges of 
the space used, thus making it dominate 
the illustration. Gaze movement 
should generally be directed within the 
composition. After the figure is com- 
pleted, add a few simple accessories to 
balance it and to emphasize the central 
idea. 

Then draw the lettering of sufficient 
size and simplicity to be seen at a 
considerable distance. Legibility is of 
utmost importance. Choose only ab- 
solutely essential words. Articles, prep- 
ositions, and conjunctions may often be 
omitted. After planning the shape of 
the whole mass of lettering, arrange the 
words in rows, larger or smaller, accord- 
ing to importance. Use small spaces 
between lines related in idea to preserve 
unity of mass as well as in the thought 
expressed. Open spaces between words 
of the same line will make for ease in 
reading at a glance. Letters within a 
word should be compactly arranged, 
each word thus becoming a unit. Ex- 
tended lettering is more legible than 
condensed. 

Now turn this practice sheet into 
tracing paper by covering the back with 
soft pencil for use on light papers, or 
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HUMAN FIGURE 15 DOLLS 


SHOWING HOW DOLLS ARE USED BY THE STUDENTS OF PHILADELPHIA NORMAL SCHOOL TO 
OBTAIN CORRECT POSE AND ACTION IN FIGURE WORK. NOTE THE WIDE VARIATION SHOWN 
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TWO OF THE POSTERS PRODUCED 


with white or light colored wax crayon 
when dark paper has been chosen. 
Adjust this sheet accurately, face up, 


SUBJECT POSE 
ScHOOL Batsman 
ACTIVITIES Football Player 

Rugby 


Singer (with sheet music) 


Dancer 


Child playing with toy animals 


Boy digging 


Boy with shovel and watering can 


Goop ENGLISH 
lettered on it) 


and hold firmly in place with paper clips. 
Transfer the drawing to the good paper 
with a hard, sharp pencil. 

After the tracing has been completed, 
the poster may be finished in a variety 
of ways; in outline, silhouette, ink and 
Chinese white, or flat tones of opaque 
water color, pure wash, or tempera. 
Striking contrast of values and brilliancy 
of color scheme will add to the effective- 
ness of the advertisement. Novelty of 
idea and color are necessary to catch the 
attention of the passerby and tempt him 
to pause and read further. 

When poster problems are taught in a 
logical steps, young 
artists often surprise themselves in the 
finished results. 


series of easy, 


SUGGESTED SLOGAN 
Baseball Come Out 
Join the Team 
Practice Today 
Rehearsal Today or Join the Glee 
Club 
Dancing in the 
Senior Dance 
Mother’s Meeting 


Gymnasium or 


Grow Corn and Beans 
School Gardens 


Boy with bass drum (‘Good English”’ 


Join the Procession 


Boy with transparency (‘‘Good 


English”’ lettered on it) 


Clerk at Desk 


Business girl at toy typewriter 
Reader at table piled with books 


Doll with dictionary 
Boy pointing to clock 


Girl sweeping papers into bonfire 


Boy marching with flag 


Join the Procession 

Good English Leads to Success 
Better English, Better Business 
Read More Good Books 
Use It Often 

Use Good English Now. 

Use Good English 

Away with Slang 

One Flag, One Nation, One 


Time to 


Language—English 
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SUBJECT POSE SUGGESTED SLOGAN 
Heats Campaicn'§ Girl cooking Eat More Bread 
Rolling hoop Play Outdoors 
Boy pointing to clock Early to Bed, Early to Rise 
Boy pushing milk cart More Milk for Little Folks 
Boy drinking milk Drink More Milk 
MIscELLANEOUS Doll lighting lantern Garden Party 
Newsboy 
Skating 
Tennis 


Jumping Rope 





POSTER WORKED OUT FROM DOLL POSE 
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SOME OF THE CONSTRUCTION AND TONE WORK TAKEN BY THE STUDENTS OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA NORMAL SCHOOL HELEN F. KINSEY AND FRANCES LEUSCH, INSTRUCTORS 
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Project Method in Teaching Drawing 


MARJORIE WILLSIE 


ROJECT is defined in many differ- 

ent ways by different authorities 
but all agree that it is the gradual 
development or unfolding of a definite 
plan. It is a word used in educational 
circles and in civic enterprises, yet one 
rarely hears it applied to domestic 
undertakings. The newspaper head- 
lines read, ‘‘Project for New Bridge 
being Discussed,” ‘‘ Waterway Project 
Starts Operations,” etc., but we never 
hear of the house-cleaning project, or 
the project to develop the family’s 
wardrobe though these are all projects 
which are definitely planned and de- 
veloped and require as much knowledge 
as the development of a geography pro- 
ject. 

In early days, home projects, though 
not called projects then, were the usual 
instead of the unusual thing. Shearing 
the sheep, combing the wool, spinning 
and weaving was one home project. 
Pioneers helped the newcomers to build 
their new home. Was that not 
project? Now we would call it Indus- 
trial Handwork, for each industrial 
process is practically developed and 
thoroughly understood, and it is studied 
in the schoolroom instead of in the 
home. 

The project is the means whereby the 
child is interested in something outside 
of his own experience. It may proceed 
along several pathways but until there 
is a real motivation, or need for the child 
to know certain things, he will not be 
vitally interested. A class problem or 


‘ 
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a group problem, or one in which per- 
haps the whole school is interested which 
furnishes a chance for the child’s energy, 
imagination and ingenuity to have full 
sway is of immense value. Anything 
that will make the child do some real 
initial thinking is going to educate him. 

Drawing, and under the study Draw- 
ing we include all of the 
growing out from it, freehand drawing, 
color theory, design, composition, let- 


branches 


tering, paper cutting, and pasting, and 
all sorts of handwork, to 
especially suitable to the development of 
projects. Through all these mediums 
the child is enlarging his knowledge and 
experience of things about him that had 
perhaps been heretofore unobserved. 
His and judgment are being 
developed and his standards are being 
raised. 


seems be 


taste 


In the kindergarten in our school, a 
project was worked out that brought 
into use all the child’s background of 
experience. A village of blocks 
made. Telephone poles, street lamps, 
sidewalks were made to make it a “real 
village.’ Fire wagons, automobiles, 
and dolls were brought from home by 
the children to give it the activity and 
life that they realized it must possess. 

The sixth grade worked out an in- 
teresting project. The 
writing an original play on “‘ Naturaliza- 
tion,’’ which was to be presented on 
the last day of school. The art teacher 
helped the advertising of this play. 


was 


room was 


Printing was studied, lettering charts 
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were made and the children enjoyed 
them for they understood the need of 
making good letters. If their letters 
were not good, their posters would not 
be posted. Posters of all sorts were 
studied and analyzed in order to reach 
the conclusion that good, clear, block 
letters, well spaced, of good size and of 
contrasting value were essential in 
making good, well-balanced, easy to 
read posters. The posters were en- 
thusiastically worked out by all the 
pupils and some original ideas were 
thought out. They were judged by the 
class, and the best posters were posted 
in the halls. This phase of the project 
stimulated the child’s interest and 
enthusiasm and helped him formulate 
more definite ideas on some other phases 
of the plan. 

Another project that was worked out 
in the Interior Decorating class and 
which proved to be valuable from many 
standpoints was a Rest Room for the 
girls in the school. It was designed, 
decorated, and made by the class. Our 
school had never had a Girl’s Rest Room 
so in the Fall a big Carnival was given 
and a good sum of money was cleared. 

Two Interior Decoration classes de- 
signed and executed these designs into a 
cozy, comfortable room. They started 
with a cheerless, barren room in the 
basement, which had a soft gray, rough 
wall, cement floor, heating pipes swung 
from the ceiling on three sides of the 
room, and with eight windows, on the 
south and west, above a pine wain- 
scoting allowing a splendid lot of light 
to. shine in, and also permitting cool 
colors, which are most restful. 

First the girls studied theory of color, 
working for good color combinations. 
Then they planned the wall spaces. 
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They decided to leave the plaster as it 
was, and add height to the walls by 
panels which were to be stencilled on in 
soft colors. Designs were made for the 
panels, and the best, after much dis- 
cussion and elimination of designs, were 
selected and used. The colors used 
were soft blue, rose, dull green, yellow 
and brown, blue and rose being the 
color scheme most dominant. The girls 
mixed the calcimine, made the stencils, 
marked off the spaces on the walls, and 
did the stencilling. 

The next problem was to plan cur- 
tains and draperies. The girls got 
samples of different materials, scrims, 
nets, and finally chose an unbleached 
muslin because of its good weave, 
durability and moderate price for the 
draperies, and scrim of a light ecru for 
the curtains. The draperies were to be 
block-printed. The classes then made 
designs for the blocks, and the best 
design was chosen from both classes. 
The muslin was blocked entirely by 
hand. It was a tedious process but was 
worth all the time and trouble it took to 
make them for they were lovely when 


completed. 
Screen frames were made in the 
Manual Training Department. These 


were covered with dark blue denim and 
were stencilled with the same design 
used on the wall panels. 

Electric light shades made of rose 
mull in the shape of little bags with a 
rose silk tassel hanging from the point 
were fascinating. 

During the time that the class was 
studying this subject, we visited one of 
the stores, where the head of the rug 
department gave an interesting and 
instructive talk on rugs, and showed us 
good examples of all kinds of rugs. 











PAPER WORK 18 FANS 
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CUT A ROUND DISC OF BRISTOL BOARD (7° DIA) 

PAINT DESIGN IN WATER COLORS z 

CUT HANDLE OF SOFT WOOD 6° LONG - 44 WIDE & 
2" THICK. CUT SLIT AT TOP 4° LONG 

AINT DESIGN ON HANDLE . SLIP FAN INTO SLIT 
AND GLUE, THEN SHELLAC HANDLE & FAN 

ODD SHAPED FANS AND HANDLES CAN BE 

CONSTRUCTED THE SAME. (FIGURE 2) 























« SIDE VIEW 


OF HANDLE 











FOLD A STRIP OF PAPER 472°532 iINnTO 
jy FOLO 





3. PAINT YOUR 
DESIGN ON THE 


TRIP OF PAPER 
































SOME GOOD IDEAS FOR FAN DESIGNS. THESE ARE EASILY MADE AND ARE A GOOD CRAFTSWORK 
PROJECT. EITHER POSTER PAINTS OR OILS MAY BE USED. LITTLE WOODEN OR MODELED BEADS 
MAY BE DECORATED AND ATTACHED TO THE HANDLE. BY LOUISE D. TESSIN, NAPA, CALIFORNIA 
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Ve also visited a furniture factory and 
saw good types of furniture adapted 
from period furniture. We were also 
fortunate in having a furniture dealer 
who was generous in allowing us to 
arrange the furniture in his show win- 
dow so the girls had opportunities in 
arranging furniture and selecting rooms 
appropriate to different types, and in 
dressing a window withcu rtain mate- 
rials. 

When the Rest Room was finished, it 
contained two soft gray grass and fibre 
rugs, four fibre with 
pillows and blankets, five reed rocking 


reed couches. 


chairs, a reed table, and a comfy chaise 


lounge that all the girls adore. One 


girl said ‘‘ This is the first thing that will 
vear out, Miss Willsie.”’ 

The room was completed by having a 
fine Japanese print, a blue denim table 
stencilled with the same design 
used on the walls and screens, a good 
piece of pottery for flowers, cunning 
painted flower pots filled with primroses, 
and a fernery filled with different kinds 
It was a lot of work to make 


cover, 


of ferns. 
but the girls were enthusiastic and 
anxious to do their 
grumbled about the hard work, 
when the transformation 
pleted, they realized that it was worth 
all the time and work that had been 


share and no one 
and 


was com- 


spent on it. 
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TWO PLEASING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


POST CARD DESIGNS, BY THE 





STUDENTS OF THE ST. 
THEY ARE PART OF AN INTERESTING SET SHOWING VIEWS ABOUT THE CAMPUS. 


FRANCIS XAVIER COLLEGE, 
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A Plea for Drawing in Drawing Courses 


ALICE N. 


HIS is the day of industry. Pick 

any of our magazines and you will 
find a photograph of an industrial plant 
somewhere inside its covers. America 
van feed and clothe and equip the worid, 
and her factories and her mills hum and 
whir with this gigantic task. And asa 
logical accompaniment we find our art 
courses in our public schools mirroring 
this wonderful thing. Every day the 
publishers’ folders tell us another city 
falls for industrial art; every day all 
over our great land, boys and girls are 
learning to “‘furnish a house, to choose 
clothing, to arrange business advertise- 
Textbooks of industrial art 
are brought forward. Profusely illus- 
trated in color, carefully planned, they 
have proved so very entrancing that 
they have gripped teachers and super- 
visors alike. It is a joy just to look at 
them, to say nothing of working out all 


ments. ”’ 


the fascinating projects; and the adult 
thinks back with regret to the art 
instruction of his school days. You 
remember the old art books—prisms 
and squares and circles, and circles and 
squares and prisms, and all the rubber 
balls and the boxes and the chicken 
coops that were founded on the type 
solids! How they bored us and yet 
they were all we had and we never could 
leave them, stupid as they were. 

But, remembering that we are all 100 
percent American, let’s stop a minute 


and see if we are not swinging the pendu- 
lum too far the industrial art way. It’s 
our failing, you know, to swing too far. 
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What has become of drawing, the old- 
fashioned kind of art for art’s sake? 
The old drawing that we used to do; 
that made us stick our tongues out of 
the corner of our mouths and cover our 
hands and our faces and our paper with 
charcoal dust and paint and crayon! 
Are we not ignoring too completely the 
fact that children love drawing? They 
love to express with the pencil; art does 
not need a social or an economic inter- 
pretation for them, they love it because 
they can put something of themselves 
into it. 
as often over the balls and chicken coops 


The old creative impulse sang 


of old as it does today over the “‘pro- 
jects” of our industrial art 
Drawing is a direct expression of the 
thought within 
action. They are readiest 
through the medium of drawing, for 
many people. 

It was with a definite feeling of a 
lack in our art courses that the following 
illustrative work was put into our 
study. We begin in the 
second grade, when so much of life is 


courses: 
us—humor, pathos, 
delivered 


courses of 


symbols, to use the line skeleton figure 
action. We reason that 
children always use symbols for the 
figure in these years, so why not suggest 
a symbol that can be developed later? 
We draw sometimes to a little formula 


to express 


“a round head, 
a long back, legs that bend at the knees, 
arms that bend at the elbows.” 


which we set to music: 


Soon 
the little line figures begin to dance over 


our papers. Then we do the story of 





a. ee 
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“Jack, a Boy I Know.” Jack rises, 
has a cold shower after vigorous setting- 
up exercises, runs blithely down stairs 
to his breakfast. (Being a model boy, 
he never puts his elbows on the table.) 
Then he starts for school. Nearly 
there, he hears the bell ring and begins 
to run madly, passing the saunterers who 
are dont-care boys. Jack can be carried 
on in an endless succession of action 
analyses. During the whole second 
year, action is studied. We are also 
learning a few of the elements of picture- 
making: to divide the earth and the 
sky by a horizon line, to know that dis- 
tance affects the size of objects, that far- 
away things are always higher in the 
picture than nearby objects, ete. 

By the beginning of the third year, 
we are quite skillful in depicting action 
and in picture composition. We now 
begin to draw in the costumes. Our 
skating parties revel in red sweaters 
and blue tams. And now we begin to 
use the excellent illustrations in our 
school books as a reference library for 
costume. The bogy of ‘‘ copying is bad” 
has flown out of our school windows. 
With our line figures in yellow crayon 
we analyze the action inourillustrations. 
How does Hansel hold his back when 
he dances with Gretel? How does he 
raise his legs? Let’s dress him in the 
interesting clothes, show how his little 
velvet vest fits over his white shi:t, 
show his quaint little slippers and the 
pretty tops on his stockings. How the 
pencils fly! What concentration! How 
we study our pictures to find out all 
these things! 

Eolus and the Winds is on this page. 


How does Eolus stand? What a 
straight back he has. How he sweeps 
his arm out to command his minions, 
the winds. The beautiful old Greek 
tale lives again and becomes part of us 
as we develop the picture. The 
loneliness, the heartache of Robinson 
Crusoe as he carves each day the date on 
his wooden cross. Ah, the artist who 
did these fascinating drawings for the 
reader probably felt it as we do, but we 
often improve upon him in the feeling we 
put into the action, we think. 

And so we go on through the grades. 
How we delved and searched to find a 
pictureof Walter Raleigh in his courtier’s 
suit that time we drew him helping 
Queen Elizabeth over the muddy spot! 
How his ruff stood out and how true 
were the costumes of the soldiers in the 
background. 4 

And here goes the maiden of Shalott 
down the singing river, to give her last 
farewell to Launcelot. 

Imagination and feeling are what we 
vall for, and out they come. Weare not 
stumped to know how to draw. Back 
to our line figures we always go and then 
our books furnish the details of trees 
and scenery, exactly as the artist flies to 
his sketches. 

And at last we hope that we shall have 
accomplished the great feat of develop- 
ing a discriminating public. Blessed be 
the day that shall demand good illustra- 
tion in all our textbooks. We are the 
public of the future. We refuse to be a 
purely industrialized people. We are 
rich and big and powerful and to us is 
given a chance to enjoy pictures and 
picture-making for its own sake. 














ILLUSTRATION 2 REMBRANDT 














TWO SKETCHES BY THE DUTCH ARTIST, REMBRANDT. THESE SHOW HOW THE ATTEN- 
TION WAS FOCUSED ON GOOD DRAWING RATHER THAN UNNECESSARY SHADING 
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The Lost Art of Drawing 
BY THE EDITOR 


MERICAN Art Teachers have been scrambling up among so many branches 
in the Tree of Art that they haven’t had a chance to look at the roots of the 
tree for a long time. 

Now the roots of the tree need nourishment and attention, and the fruits will be 
more easily attained if the roots are taken care of, and the root of the whole matter 
is Drawing. We have thought so strongly about color and talked so longingly 
about aesthetic qualities but have ignored putting our hand to the plow with an 
eye to the furrow of just plain draughtsmanship. 

It’s time that we think seriously about our subject and realize that we can never 
hope to achieve lasting results with out own work or our students’ endeavors unless 
we build upon sound foundations. The parable of the house built on sands holds 
true to an art training, and no amount of surface embellishment is going to make 
the crooked building right. 

We hear such statements as “This is an age of color,” or “Sacrifice form for 
color,” ‘‘ Pattern is the main thing, let drawing go,’”’ and other nonsensical remarks 
which are nothing more than guide-posts turned wrong-side-to resulting finally in 
disaster. Color can be good color, pattern may be achieved and form correctly 
drawn with correct drawing, and the sooner every student knows this the sooner 
they will produce meritorious work. 

We have been trying to have students work directly with the brush or other 
media without any preliminary drawing knowledge. We have been afraid that any 
attention to detail would result in “tight” lines and instead of securing free un- 
trammeled technique, we have a host of students who do careless, slip-shod work 
without character or strength. 

Our students see the work of artists drawn in a loose, confident manner and, not 
realizing the years of careful draughtsmanship and patient study in back of that 
ability, and seeing only the surface results, immediately imitate such style of work. 
The regretable part is that they don’t even imitate it but with untrained eyes be- 
lieve they have achieved similar results and go on and on ignoring the basic need of 
good Drawing. 

Haven’t you heard the remark, ‘‘Oh, I know that isn’t right, but I'll correct it 
when I put in the color,”’ or “well, if the perspective isn’t right, there are so few 
that will know it that I should worry,” etc., ete. 

We can’t hope for any great results in American Art industrially and no increase 
in the respect for American Art educationally until every art teacher starts in with 
the idea that good drawing is the Alpha of the whole thing and that the Omega is the 
application of that to every day utility. We must have our arts interwoven with 
all our environment making it alive so that it becomes an integral part of our 
civilization; but it cannot do so unless it radiates from its proper source and that 


source is Drawing. 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 OLD MASTERS 















































THE OLD MASTERS SPENT YEARS LEARNING TO PROPERLY DEFINE THE FUNDAMENTAL STRUCTURE 
OF THEIR FIGURES AND ALWAYS BASED THEIR WORK ON HUNDREDS OF SKETCHES SIMILAR TO THOSE 
ABOVE. HOW MANY OF OUR YOUNG ARTISTS ARE WILLING TO DO THIS? 
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Design certainly is only well achieved through a good knowledge of drawing. 
Not that good design requires natural representation of nature forms, but that the 
designer knowing his subjects well through drawing can better abstract or adapt his 
subject to design needs. And the craftsman who cannot draw and draw well is 
mightily handicapped in whatever form of applied art he may be working. And the 
student or finished artist who revels in color is enabled to revel more thoroughly if 
the colors are related within good correct areas produced through good drawing. 
So after all, we can run around in any number of argumentative circles always find- 
ing that we are headed back to the same beginning word, Drawing. 

Drawing looks like hard work to a great many. This is an age of “selecting the 
course of least resistance.’’ We pick out the left road because it looks clearest and 
because the rock on the ridge will certainly roll to the right. Around the bend we 
find that the rock has come down to the left and as we reach it we find it marked 
Drawing, and there’s no way over or around it. We just simply have to mine our 
way through it, and as we do so, it proves a veritable mine of revelations and opens 
our eyes to many things that we needed to know before. 

The drawing teacher has been asked to operate seven ring circuses in the art 
departments of our schools. With modeling, carving, posters, lettering, basketry 
and leather work, pottery, batiks, embroidery, block-printing and enameling the 
student makes a hop, skip and jump from one thing to another until everything is 
tasted and nothing nourishes or flourishes. 

I have seen some pitiful instances where students receiving mere smatterings of 
some applied art have taken their work, probably consisting of half a dozen prob- 
lems, to some professional concern, feeling that they had completed the training 
necessary to a good salary. I have seen a teacher of design, big enough to know 
better, teach teachers the art of interior decoration by having them fill in printed 
room sections with bright dabs of color. These sugar-coated problems, arranged so 
that the teachers or students wouldn’t have to draw, looked fine, but how un- 
related to the real problems of interior decoration where the room spaces and walls 
must be designed into pleasing measures of space and all accessories of the room 
designed to harmonize with the scheme as a whole through Drawing. 

No sir, you simple cannot dodge Drawing. It was there in all its glory with the 
old masters. Their students didn’t try to dodge it. There wasn’t any such idea 
existing. That accounts for their fine things that have come down the ages and 
which attract people from all parts of the world, the fine wrought things in textile, 
metal, and glass, from the minds and hands of the old masters, because of their great 
respect for the art of outline drawing. They recognized the need of proper delinea- 
tion of form, they studied carefully the carrying of lines in true direction, it was a 
training for the eye and hand which made every work of art attempted in any 
material, a better piece of work. 

You can’t blur up a hard bit of outline with color and make it right. Two 
smudges for eyes and a blur or two for the mouth and nose will not make a portrait. 
Any slap-dash technique has to be placed over the right sort of underwork and if 
you see how the old masters worked out even the anatomy of a figure before they 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 


HOLBEIN 





FOUR EXQUISITE SKETCHES BY THE GERMAN ARTIST, HOLBEIN. NOTICE 
BY THE USE OF OUTLINE WORK ONLY. THERE IS A CHARM IN EACH 
ONLY BE REGISTERED BY A MASTER HAND. 
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THE LOST ART OF DRAWING THE EDITOR 





worked out the figure to precede the drapery, you'll understand why there can’t 
be short cuts to the good old art of Drawing. 

The Spirit of Whirl has come into our American life. We are interested only in 
beginning at a point, stepping on the gas and reaching the other point. We don’t 
sare much what was on the road between, and most of us don’t know that the 
section between was more interesting than either terminal. If we try Art that way, 
we'll find that nothing is accomplished but a return trip at a slow but surer speed. 

The student who says, upon being asked to accomplish a certain art problem, 
“Oh, but I did that once,” has the wrong idea of what art study is, and it’s up to the 
teacher to impress his students that it isn’t how many times it is done, but how well 
it is done; and if it hasn’t been done well, it hasn’t been done at all. Who knows 
but that if the student of art is held to the correct study of art that many other ills 
connected with our pell-mell-rush life will be counteracted. I should prefer to 
think of art as a stabilizer rather than a mere echo or expression of the chaos and 
discontent of our present age. 

A fine inspirational source of help is to dip back into the old books of the masters 
and see what they have tosay. We admire their work oftenenough. We endeavor 
to imitate their art often enough. But do we ever listen enough to what they 
believed? 

Michael Angelo in 1538 said, “Let every man who is here understand this well: 
design, which by another name is called drawing, and consists of it, is the fount and 
body of painting and sculpture and architecture, and of every other kind of painting 
and the root of all sciences. ”’ 

Leonardo da Vinci, versatile genius, writes in his treatise which I quote as given 
in an early printed translation the following: ‘‘ Whoever would apply himself to 
painting must, in the first place, learn perspective: this will enable him to dispose 
things in their proper places, and to give the due dimensions to each. Having done 
this, he must learn to draw, choosing for that purpose some able master, who, at the 
same time, may give him an insight into the contours of figures.”’ 

‘A painter deserves but small share of reputation, who only succeeds in some one 
branch of his art; as, for instance, in painting a nudity, a head, drapery, animals, 
landscapes, etc., since the heaviest genius, by incessant plodding on the same thing, 
cannot fail, at length, of performing it well.” 

‘“‘A painter must therefore be universal, and apply himself to the study and con- 
sideration of all objects.” 

This time of year is a good time to plan our next year’s work. This school year 
is over, but with the opening term let us start our course, ground our work on 
drawing, and see to it that a good knowledge of perspective is included. Then 
after that—only after that, we will follow up with design and one or two good forms 
of applied art—not dozens of them, but fewer things better done, and our art will be 


more serviceable and less superficial. 
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CONVENIENCES FOR THE ART DEPARTMENT 





Conveniences for the Art Department 


WILLIAM §. RICE 


N MANY schools the art teacher is 

obliged to use a room in which to 
teach object or representation drawing, 
which is lighted from several sides and 
occasionally from the skylight as well. 
This causes confusion in light and shade 
and is bewildering to both student and 
teacher, making the subject an exceed- 
ingly difficult and perplexing one to 
teach. 

Sometimes the lighting may be con- 
trolled by curtains or alcoves, so that it 
will come from one source, striking the 
model from the left side, at an angle of 
about 45°. This would be an ideal 
arrangement in some rooms but in 
others it is not always possible, especial- 
ly where rooms are long and narrow. 
Another problem the art teacher often 
faces is that of being obliged to use one 
room for various art activities, i. e., 
one period an applied art class uses the 
room and the next period a class in 
drawing from still-life groups. This 
means shifting models arranged in 
groups, ofttimes with drapery that 
would be impossible to rearrange as it 
was originally. 

To obviate this, and to better control 
the lighting so that there will be but one 
set of darks and lights on the model, I 
have designed a simple shadow box that 
is easy to make and of great convenience 
to the teachers in the art department. 
The floor of the box is 4%” pine and the 
walls or sides are made of beaver board. 
The accompanying diagram will show 
how it is constructed as well as the di- 
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mensions of the same. The beaver 
board may be scored with a dull knife at 
the angle and then bent; but it will make 
the box stronger if it is reinforced at the 
angle with twothin pieces of wood tacked 
in the back. 

These boxes may be tinted with 
kalsomine colors, or oil paint thinned 
with kerosene; or they may be papered 
neatly with harmoniously toned wall 
papers, which last is perhaps the least 
expensive of all ways of finishing 
them. The floors may be painted with 
oil colors, some in light colors and others 
in deep tones, so as to suit a variety of 
models. Color schemes may be changed 
by pinning other wall papers or drapery 
goods over the original ones, when one 
tires of them. 

The plant spray model stand is 
another indispensable bit of equipment 
that is easy to construct and a joy for- 
ever to its users. It is made of two 
pieces as shown in the diagram—one 
piece, the back of beaver board, the 
other, the base of 4%%”’ pine wood. 

This stand may be used with or with- 
out a receptacle for the plant spray. 
The water bottle or jar should be used 
for fresh specimens, but dried ones may 
be simply pinned to the beaver board 
back without the water container. 

These stands are light in weight and 
are easy to pick up and set aside when 
the tables must be cleared for the 
entrance of the advisory or the applied 
design class, without disturbing the 
posed plant model in the least. 
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A PAGE OF DIAGRAMS BY WILLIAM &. RICE, FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CALIF., SHOWING TWO 
EASILY MADE MODEL STANDS. THESE ARE INVALUABLE TO TEACHERS OF STILL LIFE DRAWING 
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THE ART TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY 


GREENBERG 





I have found both of these stands 
such a help to carry on my art teachings 
under many of the perplexing conditions 
told in the foregoing that I often wonder 
worked them. 


how I without 


Because of this I want to pass these 


ever 


suggestions along to all art teachers who 


are looking for a simple, inexpensive 
equipment that will not only be a great 
time saver, but a great convenience as 
well and one that will greatly simplify 
the art of teaching light and shade and 


nature drawing. 


The Art Teacher’s Responsibility in 
High School Decoration 


MORRIS GREENBERG 


INCE pupils spend the best hours of 
the day during the most impression- 
able years of their lives in school, their 
surroundings should be made as attrac- 
tive as possible. All departments of 
instruction and various agencies should 
assist in beautifying the building, but it 
is reasonable to expect that the initiative 
and main effort should come from the 
teachers of drawing. If this is done, as 
it was done in certain schools, interiors 
that are barren can be made beautiful 
through decoration in various forms. 
The aim should be to make the building 
a lovelier place to live in, to make the 
students acquainted with fine pictures, 
and to create in them a greater desire for 
aesthetic surroundings in later life. 
The high school building to which this 
article refers has a finely designed audi- 
torium. On each side of the platform 
is a large panel, fourteen by seventeen 
feet. 
a number of smaller panels. It 
probably the intention of the architect 


Grouped about the side walls are 
was 


that some of these spaces should be 
decorated with murals, but nothing in 
this direction was accomplished by the 


city. For several years pupils who 
assembled in the hall had stared at large 
blank spaces devoid of any attractive 
decoration of form or color, elements 
which should their refining 
influence in all large auditoriums. 
The members of the drawing depart- 
ment in this school offered to paint a 
series of studies to fill the smaller spaces. 
The principal suggested that the coat- 


exercise 


of-arms of great commercial cities would 
be appropriate subjects. By painting 
after school hours and on Saturdays, the 
teachers, aided by a few of the abler 
completed the 
placed them on the walls. 
The effect was pleasing, but these 
decorations made the two larger spaces 
seem all the more bare. There was an 
insistent demand for two appropriate 
pictures to fill these panels. 
Considering the cost of such an under- 
taking, the task seemed too ambitious. 


students, series and 


mural 


But the project was finally carried out, 
largely through the principal’s sym- 
pathetic encouragement. The accumu- 
lated profits of the school monthly, 


generously donated by its board, sub- 
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THE ART TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY 





stantial funds furnished by our General 
Organization, a contribution from the 
Municipal Art Society, as well as finan- 
cial sacrifices by the artists—all these 
made the paintings possible. Today 
the students assemble in an auditorium 
as beautiful as any in the city,—a hall 
in which thought-provoking pictures, 
lovely in subject, composition and color, 
are daily inspirations. 

The large entrance hall also needed 
A prominent citizen was 
interested in our need, and presented a 
painting. The board of the school 
paper again aided beauty’s cause by 
giving funds for two colored photo- 
gravures of popular Corot masterpieces. 
Appeals made at senior class meetings 
Most of 
the pictures in the building, in fact, are 
gifts from the school paper or graduating 


classes. 


decoration. 


brought additional responses. 


Colored reproductions of well-known 
murals were placed in the principal’s 
office. In the teachers’ lunch room, 
where ice cream and ginger ale adver- 
tisements were once prominent, there 
are now found colored reproductions 
of paintings by Turner, Innes, Walker, 
Guerin and Vincent. 

The students’ lunch room was not 
forgotten. Portraits by Rembrandt and 
Hals, as well as a series of Remington 
subjects, now cover the uninteresting 
spaces. The students in the shop are 
building, for this room, an exhibition 
case in which will be shown periodic 
exhibits of different types of art, so that 
“he who eats may see something of 
beauty’s message. ”’ 


Bas-reliefs of Della Robbia groups, 
and appropriate compositions by Hals 
and Terburg have been purchased for 
decorating the large music room. 
Through co-operation with the libra- 
rian there have been shown, in a case in 
the library, several exhibits of different 
In the hall 


cases are exhibited excellent examples of 


types of book illustrations. 


magazine art. 

The classes presenting pictures have 
been accustomed, in our school, to 
appoint a committee to co-operate with 
a member of the drawing department in 
the selection of proper subjects. The 
special need at the time is considered. 
The place to be decorated is studied 
from the viewpoint of light conditions 
and the shape of the space to contain 
the decoration. As far as_ possible 
colored reproductions are chosen be- 
cause they make more cheerful decora- 
tions than do brown photographs. As 
the names above suggest, American as 
well as foreign artists are represented. 

It is hoped to have a classroom 
decoration campaign soon. The princi- 
pal has already given sympathetic 
assent to the idea. Undoubtedly, the 
pupils and teachers will co-operate. 
The ultimate aim is to have every part 
of the building cheerfully decorated. 

Teachers of drawing in our school or 
other schools who are filled with a 
desire to beautify their building, will 
find ways of overcoming obstacles of 
every sort. If once they initiate a 
campaign of decoration they will in most 
cases obtain the sympathetic assistance 
of their colleagues. 
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HILE there may be nothing 

particularly novel in the follow- 
ing suggestions, yet they may contain 
some idea that will be of help to teachers 
in exhibition work. Consistency of 
exhibition, ease of arranging displays, 
plans for use of materials after the 
school exhibition is over, are all features 
that have not been given enough careful 
thought by many teachers. 

Miss Jessie Todd, Art Supervisor of 
Duluth, Minn., sends in the following 
suggestions as an aid in arranging ex- 
hibitions. These are divided into three 
sections: 1. The School Exhibition. 
2. The Evening Exhibit. 3. Perma- 
nent Exhibit. 


THE ScHOOL EXHIBITION 


If the plan is to show any work in the 
halls, a good idea is to hang charts 
similar to those shown in the drawing, 
along the hall. Under these charts ar- 
range tables in a row. On the tables 
start with the first grade and go up 
through grade six, making a row of 
books showing correlation. Behind the 
books put weaving, stick printing, pin 
squares, clay tiles, and other flat things. 
Put strips of blue paper on which these 
smaller things are laid. This will bind 
them together as a unit. 

Behind these smaller articles on the 
tables, arrange clay animals, vases, and 
paper bag dolls of various nations, paper 
boats, wagons, etc., spreading these on 
strips of paper also. This will make the 
exhibit so that a parent may start at 
one end and go to the other end, seeing 
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Some Pointers on Exhibitions 


the work progress from Grade 1 all the 
way up to Grade 6. Such an exhibit 
will cover construction, cutting, clay, 
weaving, illustration, design, stick print- 
ing, ete., giving a fair idea of all phases 
of the work. 

EVENING EXHIBIT 

In the evening exhibition have all the 
rooms open. On each child’s desk have 
a card with his name, his term booklet 
containing correlation work, his tiles, 
weaving, construction or drawing work 
showing the progress he has made, so 
that his mother may go to his room and 
see his work for the term. 

Across one side of the room bogus 
papers may be hung after being pasted 
together. Across these strips paste 
friezes, leaving a little space between 
each frieze, as shown here. A sand- 
table project may be made of the same 
theme as one of the friezes. Put this 
below the frieze. Pin language papers 
along the bottom of the frieze, telling 
about it. 

In the hall arrange posters something 
like these. Such posters will help 
visitors to locate those points that are of 
especial interest to them, and eliminate 
many repeated questions as to where 
exhibits may be found. 

PERMANENT EXHIBIT 

If your school is one that believes in 
having a permanent exhibition of the 
art and crafts work, a good plan is to put 


burlap along the hall and arrange to 
change the work each month. A good 
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ARRANGEMENT FOR A WINDOW DISPLAY 








SOME EXHIBITION IDEAS BY JESSIE 


plan is to start with Grade 1 at one end 
and go all the way up, each grade and 
room having a section. 

This plan has the advantage of keep- 
ing the exhibition where students can 
all view it readily and it eliminates the 
oft occuring necessity of crowding school 
room exhibits into odd shaped wall 
spaces. 

Another helpful plan is that of 
arranging traveling exhibitions on charts 
and sending them from school to school 
so that children may compare their 
work with that of other schools. 


EXHIBITIONS IN TOWN 


In the Spring, many cities are making 
it a policy of theirs to have exhibitions of 
school work in the store windows. In 
Duluth, this has been done for several 


In some cases window trimmers 


years. 





TODD, 
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ART SUPERVISOR, DULUTH, MINN. 

insist on doing it. One time they put 
the little books and clay animals on 
rolls of crushed velvet. They remained 
there half an hour before we arrived and 
insisted on changing them. 

One plan was to arrange the window 
display as shown in the diagram. On the 
wall in back of this arangement we hung 
charts with drawings mounted on them. 
In this way, the following projects were 
shown so as to be readily visible: 
paper cutting, weaving, dolls, boats, 
books showing writing and drawing 
correlation. 

A great deal of interest 
thusiasm can,be aroused by such exhibi- 

Many parents are so busy that 
never seem to find time to get 


and en- 
tions. 
they 
around to see the 
children in their art work. 


held in 


progress made by 
Such ex- 
town are 


hibitions as those 
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always seen by merchants, business’ school children to help out some city 
men, and those who ordinarily would project with their drawings and posters, 
never have an opportunity to look at 


often offering prizes. It is such move- 
them. 


ments as these that go far toward help- 


Many times merchants or members 
of the Board of Trade or Commerce 
become so interested that they ask the the schools with their cities. 


ing in community spirit and unifying 








THE LIBRARY as a medium for work can be put where the public will 
exhibiting school work is illustrated in see them without undue effort. The 
the photograph sent us by R. Poland, 


— plan also encourages special effort on 
Director of the Denver Art Association, ; : 

, the part of the children, as they aspire 
Denver, Colo. By such a plan as this, : 


changing exhibitions of the children’s 9 See their work in the exhibition. 
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THREE VIEWS OF ART EXHIBITIONS SENT IN BY BESSIE M. WENTZEL, ART SUPERVISOR, WILKES- 
BARRE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PENNSYLVANIA. NOTE THE ROW OF KITE DESIGNS IN THE TOP PICTURI 
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SCHOOL TOPICS 2 EXHIBITIONS 








TWO INTERESTING CRAFTS EXHIBITS ARRANGED UNDER DIRECTION OF ANNE L. B. CHENEY, ART 
SUPERVISOR, BOZEMAN CITY SCHOOLS. ALL OF THE ARTICLES SHOWN WERE MADE FROM MATERIAL 
GENERALLY DISCARDED. FOR FURTHER DESCRIPTION SEE GOOD IDEA SECTION 
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POSTER DESIGN 47 HIGH SCHOOL WORK 


THE LOST PRINCESS 
THANKSGIVING 








SOME POSTERS DESIGNED BY STUDENTS OF THE DENVER HIGH SCHOOLS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
HELEN PERRY. THESE WERE USED TO ADVERTISE COMMUNITY PLAYS AND WERE PLACED ON DISPLAY 
BY THE MERCHANTS IN TOWN 
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4 PLEASANT REMINDER THAT VACATION DAYS ARE AT HAND 
NATURE KEEPS A SCHOOL THAT WE ALL LIKE TO ATTEND 
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AN INTERESTING STUDY OF ARTISTS’ LIVES 


TODD 





PREPARATION 

A Picture Study Outline was sent to 
each third grade teacher. This outline 
contained interesting facts about Millet, 
Van Dyke, Taft, Murillo. In addition 
to this, many teachers found more 
detailed biographies. Each child in 
grade three was asked to hand in three 
sentences about these four artists at the 
end of the year. These numbered 
1673 papers on each artist or 6692 
papers in all. 

Am I 

To give every child an opportunity to 
know something about such men as 
Millet, Van Dyke, Taft and Murillo, 
become familiar with some of the works 
of each and test his memory by writing 
several sentences about each artist. 


Am II 
To obtain a large number of papers 
from different children and thus deter- 
mine which facts impressed them most. 
Arm III 
To determine whether the facts are 
clear in the minds of the children and to 
avoid similar errors the coming year. 
PROCEDURE 
One thousand six hundred and 
seventy-three papers were handed in 
about each of these artists. These 
were read and it was found that the 
following facts were recorded by the 
greatest number of children in the order 
given. These are quotations from 
different children. Others expressed 
the same facts in other words. 


An Interesting Study of Artists’ Lives 
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TODD 


I. Millet. 


1. ‘Millet was a poor farmer in France.” 

2. “He drew funny pictures when he was 
little but his mother did not make fun of them 
because she said they grew better every day.”’ 

3. “There was a war and he was one of the 
first to go.” 

4. “When Millet was little he worked so 
hard that he had only one hour in which to do 
what he wished. In this hour he drew pictures.”’ 

5. ‘“‘He painted pictures of things he saw in 
the country. He did not draw rich people in 
fine clothes. ”’ 

6. “He painted a tall man riding on a little 
donkey. The blacksmith hung it in his shop.”’ 

7. “His grandmother made the cloth for his 
clothes. ”’ 

8. “He worked hard. That is why he be- 
came great.”’ 

9. “The people everywhere did not like his 
pictures because they were only people at work 
in the fields but Millet taught the rich people 
to see beauty in plain things.”’ 

10. ‘‘He was homesick when he went to 
Paris because he was not used to the crowds of 
people but he did not give up and go home.’”’ 

11. “He sat up late to draw pictures. 
When he went to bed he hid them in the 
mattress so nobody would see them.” 

12. “People like his pictures now better 
than they did when he lived.”’ 

13. “His family did without things to give 
him money to go to Paris to study.” 

14. “One day he drew a picture of people 
praying when the church bells rang. It is 
called the ‘Angelus.’”’ 

15. “One day Millet painted a picture of 
his wife feeding her little children. He called 
it ‘Feeding Her Birds.’ ”’ 


Conclusion. 

More children told of Millet’s life 
than wrote about his pictures. 

1059 children did not make any 
mention of any particular picture. 
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614 mentioned the name of one of his 
pictures. They were divided as follows: 
265 mentioned the ‘“ Angelus.’”’ 
198 mentioned “ Feeding Her Birds.’’ 
87 mentioned “The Shepherdess.” 
64 mentioned other pictures. 


Only one child told the date of his 
birth. The facts chosen were those 
that were story-telling or similar to 
experiences the children have had. 
This proved the wise discrimination on 
the part of the teachers in eliminating 
facts such as dates, etc. It also proved 
that the children remembered only the 
interesting facts. If dates were men- 
tioned, they made no impression on the 
minds of the children. 

The following mistakes occurred: 


1. Millet painted “The First Step” when 
he was a little boy. 

2. Millet is living now. He is an old man. 

3. Millet liked to paint pictures of Kings 
and Queens. 


One set of papers numbering about 
forty were just alike so these were 
eliminated. Of course, it would not 
have been fair to count these aschildren’s 
work for they must have been dictated. 
In this report, as in the reports on 
illustration, the aim is originality. In 
this case, it is written composition, in 
the others composition in drawing. 
This fact was proven. In illustration, 
the more objects the child memorized, 
or in other words, the larger his graphic 
vocabulary, the greater was his original- 
ity in composition, and the freer he was 
to express his ideas in drawing. In 
Picture Study compositions, the more 
facts the children knew about each 
artist, the greater originality was noted 
in the resulting composition. 
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A few of the best compositions are 
found below. 


“Millet was a French artist. He said he 
did not have to go far away from home to 
paint. There were lots of beautiful things 
around him.’”—June Le Anna, Jefferson. 

“Millet went to Paris to study. When he 
got there he was lonely but that did not make 
him go back. The people did not like his pic- 
tures because they said they were common but 
he taught them to love common things.”’ 
Atma Pautson, Nettleton. 

“Millet was a French artist who loved poor 
people. One day he saw his children sitting on 
the doorstep. Their mother was feeding them 
bread and milk. He painted a picture about 
this and called it ‘Feeding Her Birds.’ ” 
AvpuIE A., Fairmont School. 

“Jean Francois Millet was a peasant boy 
who became an artist. One day Millet saw a 
man on a small donkey. The man was so big 
that his feet hung down. Millet laughed at 
him. That night Millet drew a picture of the 
man.”’—Lina Moran, Irving School. 

“Millet used to draw pictures and hide them 
in his bed. When his mother made the bed 
she found the drawings. She knew he must 
have sat up late to draw them.’’—CarRLyLe, 
Ely School. 

“Millet’s father taught him to see beauty in 
simple things. His father carved beautiful 
flowers out of wood. When Millet grew up he 
did like his father only he taught the whole 
world to see beauty in simple things by painting 
pictures of peasants but at first the people did 
not like his pictures because they saw no beauty 
in them.’”’—Hitpur Cartison, Nettleton 

“Jean Francois Millet was a peasant boy 
who became a great artist. His father and 
mother had to work hard in the fields. He 
drew a picture called ‘The Angelus.’ He drew 
pictures of poor people in France.’’—Dorortny 
Baum, Irving. 

“Millet saw a man walking along the road. 
He looked at him very carefully. When he 
reached home he drew the man with chalk.”’ 
—MErLANnND, Lincoln School. 

“Millet was born in France. Once when 
Millet was coming home he saw his children 
sitting on the steps and their mother was feed- 
ing them. It made him think of little birds so 
he painted a picture and called it ‘Feeding Her 
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The children were the mother’s 


EssBA SMEDBERG, Longfellow 


Birds.’ 
birds.” 

“Millet’s father was only a hard working 
peasant but he loved beauty. He tried to show 
that he loved beauty by carving flowers out of 
When Millet 
parents discovered he had talent for drawing 


wood. was a young boy his 


so they did without things so he could go to an 


art school.” 


Il. Lorado Taft. 


The following statements occurred in 
the 
first made the strongest impression. 


most compositions, those named 


1. Lorado Taft is a great sculptor. 

2. Heisstill alive. 

3. He lives in Chicago. 

4. He loved the Indians so he made a big 
statue of Black Hawk. 

5. He made a statue that has two names, 
“Passing of the Indian’’ and “Black Hawk.”’ 

6. He likes to help young men who want to 
be sculptors. 

7. He makes little models of clay with wire 
in the arms and legs. Then he makes big 
statues afterwards. 

8. There is a little boy working in his 
studio learning to be a 
sculptor. 

9. He likes to makes speeches about the 


helping him and 


statues he has made. 
10. He worked on one statue ten years. 
11. He is kind 


The following statements were men- 
tioned by a few children. 


1. Lorador Taft is the leading sculptor in 
the Middle West 

2. Heis61 years old. 

3. During the war he went to France and 
made speeches to make the soldiers happy. 


The following mistakes occurred. 


1. Lorado Taft makes big statues out of 


glass marbles. He sticks them together with 
clay. 

2. He had an Indian chief sit still while he 
carved him. 


3. He wants every boy and girl to be ¢ 


sculptor, 
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4. He is not an artist but a man who works 
with clay 

5. He liked the Indians because he thought 
they would not last long. 

6. Mr. Taft and his friends used to go to 
Rock River on picnics. He wanted to re- 
member the place so he made the statue of 
Black Hawk 

7. He likes to show people how to paint. 

8. The boy I am writing about lives in 
Chicago now. 

9. He did not like to talk to poor people. 

10. He made the Appeal to the Great 
Spirit 


The following are some of the best 
compositions. 


“Lorado Taft is an American Sculptor. He 
statue of Black Hawk. He is still 
studying and carving.”’ 


carved a 


‘“‘Lorado Taft is one of the greatest sculptors 
He likes to talk to children who 
are interested in modelling. He 


Black Hawk.’”’- 


in America. 
made the 
WARREN 


famous statue of 


Hanson, Lincoln. 

‘““Lorado Taft liked to carvestatuesof Indians 
much. We have 
seen a picture of one of his statues and it was a 
very one. The this 
‘Black Hawk.’ ’”—Martin J., Irving 

“A sculptor makes a statue first. 
Then he makes big ones. A sculptor must 
work very slowly or else he will spoil his 
FRANCES, Ely. 

“The man that made the statue of Black 
Hawk or Passing of the Indian is named Lorado 
Taft. He is America’s great sculptor The 
Indian statue has his hands folded.’”’—Dora 
TuLMAN, Jackson. 


because he loved them so 


name of one is 


gC od 


small 


statue. ”’ 


Ill. Van Dyck. 

The following facts impressed the 
most children. Those remembered by 
the largest percentage of children are 
listed first. 


1. “He painted thirty pictures of King 
Charles. ”’ 

2. “He did not like anything that was not 
beautiful. He liked to be with rich people, 


Kings, Queens and nobility.” 
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3. ‘He painted Baby Stuart. 
belonged to the family of a King.” 

4. “He was born rich so he did not know 
poor people. That is why he did not like them.” 

5. “When the King had a party, Van Dyck 
was always there.”’ 

6. “Van Dyck did not know that poor 
people are just as interesting as rich people be- 
cause he did not take the trouble to find out.”’ 

7. “His father had a silk store. Van Dyck 
liked to sit in the silk store and watch the rich 
people come to buy silk.” 

8. “He was born in Belgium 

10. “Van Dyck studied in Holland under 
the great Rubens.”’ 

11. ‘He lived about three hundred years 
ago.” 

12. “He started the pictures and finished 
them. The part in between was done by his 
workmen. 

13. “‘Van Dyck never painted for more than 
an hour at the time.” 

14. “He always drew things in black and 
white first before he painted them in color.”’ 


This baby 


” 


It is very interesting to note the 
comparisons made by some children, 
showing the value of Picture Study as 
it relates itself to other subjects, e.g. 
history. 

1. “Van Dyck lived three hundred years 
ago. That was about the time the Pilgrims 
came over here.”’ 

2. ‘While Van Dyck was living in comfort, 
the Pilgrims were having hardships over here 
and some were even dying.” 

3. “Van Dyck lived two hundred years 
before Millet. He painted rich people and 
Millet drew the poor ones. 
one was poor. They drew what they knew 


One was born rich, 


best. ”’ 
4. “Van Dyck lived in England and 
Holland. So did the Pilgrims and they both 


lived three hundred years ago.’’ 


It is interesting to note that in the 
study of Van Dyck very few mistakes 
were made. 
two mistakes: 


The following are the only 


1. Baby Stuart is a cute little girl. 
Van Dyck was born in Italy. 


The children from two rooms listed 
six pictures by Van Dyck. 
children must have drilled on this point. 


These 


Aside from these, the only pictures men- 
tioned were: 

Baby Stuart. 

Children of Charles I. 

The 


three times as often as the latter. 


former was mentioned about 
Some of the compositions are found 
below. 
“Van 


hated everything that was poor and shabby so 


Dyck’s father was very rich. He 


he did not enjoy being with poor people in 
He gave big parties and invited 
only Kings, Queens and nobility. Van Dyck 
painted thirty pictures of King Charles.”’ 
Mary Straupuwar, Washburn 

“Van Dyck did not care for poor people. 
Van Dyck painted thirty pictures of one king. 
He painted a little baby of the Stuart family. 
This little baby said he was a prince and would 
be a king some day.’’—Maset, Endion Annex. 

“Van Dyck’s father was a wealthy man 
Van Dyck studied with some of the best 
artists. When he 
famous artist and painted many pictures of the 
royal family. Thirty of his pictures are of 
Charles the First.”-—Eva Kuixey, Jefferson. 

“Van Dyck was not like Murillo because Van 
Dyck loved the rich people, Kings, lords, ladies, 
and such. But Murillo painted pictures of 
He was once asked to live at 
the palace but he thought he would be happier 
with the poor. 


poor homes. 


grew up he became a 


poor people. 


Now you see for yourself how 
different they are.’’—VeERNiz, Lowell School. 

“Van Dyck was very rich. He didn’t like 
poor people, neither did he know that they were 
the most interesting people. He painted about 
thirty pictures of King Charles and lots of 
the royal family. ’’"-FRANcEs Jounson, Lincoln 


IV. Murillo. 

Facts reported by most children. 

1. He thought poor people were happier than 
kings. 
he refused. 


2. Murillo’s father and mother died when 


A king invited him to live with him but 


he was eleven years old. 
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3. He was a religious artist who painted 
religious pictures. 

4. Miurillo sold his first picture in the mar- 
ket place. 

5. His uncle was very kind to him. 

6. When he went to the market he got 
ideas for pictures. 

7. He allowed no swearing in his studio. 

8. He prayed before he painted a picture. 

9. Everybody like him. 


This set of papers had no incorrect 
statements proving that the life of this 
artist made the strongest impression 
upon the children. 

Some of the compositions follow: 


“When Murillo’s parents died, he was very 
He painted pictures to earn his living 
and he sold them in the public market. He 
went to Madrid to study. He became one of 
the world’s greatest artists.’’-—Lioyp PETER- 
son, Nettleton. 


young. 


“Murillo was only eleven years old when his 
mother and father died. He great 
painter. Once a king asked him to come and 
live with him but Murillo knew that the poor 
people are happier than Kings so he did not go.” 
-ELLEN SrnstTer, Liberty School. 


was a 





“Murillo painted a picture of the Melon 
Eaters. He liked these little boys because his 
own mother and father died when he was very 
small and he knew how these little boys felt. 
Murillo gave them pennies and they bought 
fish and melons.’’—WakrrEN, Lincoln School. 

“Murillo is the great Spanish artist. He 
painted a beautiful picture named ‘The Melon 
Eaters.’ Murillo liked the poor people and 
everybody rich and poor loved him. Murillo 
was a kind man.’’—ViviAn, Fairmount 


A TRULY GREAT 
AWAY THE 





MAN NEVER 
SIMPLICITY 


“Murillo was a Spanish artist. He liked to 
paint pictures of Saints and Madonnas. I like 
Melon Eaters best of all of his pictures because 
the children look so happy.’’—F Rank PUGLIsI, 
Irving. 

“Murillo painted pictureson the church walls. 
When he was a little boy he was good and 
generous. When he grew up he was still good 
and painted pictures to make others good.”’ 
ROLAND PETERSON. 

“T like the picture called ‘The Children of 
the Shell’. The Christ Child is giving St. John 
a drink from ashell. Above the children there 
are three guardian angels.’’—TssyNE KorPELa, 
Jackson 

“Murillo painted the picture called ‘Child- 
ren of the Shell.’ He also painted pictures of 
children selling fruit and flowers. The people 
loved his paintings. They hang on the walls 
of the Spanish -JACK Kore, 
Webster. 


churches. ”’ 


Conclusion. 


Judging these four sets of com- 
positions on Millet, Taft, Van Dyck, and 
Murillo has proved the following: 

1. Every child in Grade III knows 
something about these four artists. 

2. Murillo was the favorite. 

3. The mistake which occurred most 
frequently was this, ‘‘ Lorado Taft made 
the Appeal to the Great Spirit and End 
of the Trail.”’ 

4. It has shown us what facts are 
most interesting to the children. 

5. We sure that we have a 
foundation which to build future 
Picture Study work in the upper grades. 


are 
on 


PUTS 
A CHILD 
Chinese 
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SCHOOL TOPICS 1 JUMP-ROPE HANDLES 


























VACATION 


VACATION LS HERE AND I AM GIAD, 
I'VE PUT MY BOOKS AWAY, 
HIND GONE TO FROLIC WITH THE GIRLS 
HAND JUMP MY ROPE ALL DAY. 


lly ROPE HAS PAINTED HANDLES. 
THE PRETTIEST EVER SEEN. 

THEY'RE BLUE WiTH TINY ROE BUDS PINK, 
AND LITTLE LEAVES OF GREEN. 











SOME GOOD DESIGNS FOR JUMP-ROPE HANDLES BY MURIEL VAN PELT, NAPA, CALIF. THESE MAY BE 
PAINTED IN OILS OR IN OPAQUE WATER COLORS AND SHELLACED. A GOOD CRAFTS WORK PROJECT 
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WOODWORK 30 DRAWING EASELS 















—_ — 
s TWO READILY MADE , , 
DRAWING EASELS 


MILWAUKEE SCHOOL DEPT 


DRAWING PLANS 
FOR EASEL SCALE “4:1 


“« ee 9" > 
i ik 








x Where possible 
let pupils copy plan 
and make something 
they can use. «+ 









































Supports made of 


COAT HOOKS, 


. 





Wood 12 long 5 wide 


4 thick- so screws will hold but not come through 











—— ————— 





A PAGE SENT IN BY EMILY M. DORN, DIRECTOR OF ART INSTRUCTION, MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
THE TWO DRAWING EASELS SHOWN ARE INEXPENSIVE TO MAKE AND ARE WORTH THEIR COST MANY 
TIMES OVER TO CLASSROOM TEACHERS. SEE PAGE OPPOSITE 
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TWO VIEWS SHOWING THE DRAWING EASELS IN ACTION SUCH EASELS 
HELP THE STUDENT TO SEE HIS WORK AT THE PROPER ANGLI 
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TWO PAGES OF CUT OUTS MADE BY STUDENTS OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, NEW 
BRITAIN, CONN., UNDER THE DIRECTION OF EDNA M. WAY, ART SUPERVISOR 
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CHILDREN OFTEN PRODUCE VERY INDIVIDUAL IDEAS WHEN 
ALLOWED TO WORK OUT FAMILIAR POEMS OR STORIES IN CUT PAPER 
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An Interesting Exhibition 
As SHOWN AT S1oux FALLs 


REGINA TEIGEN 


HE CHIEF aim in arranging this 
exhibit was to demonstrate that 

art is a vital factor in everyday living. 
It is the doing of anything we have to do 
in a fine way. In order to develop this 
step by step in the child mind, the fol- 
lowing 
sentation; design; interior 
decoration; exteriors, including house 
plans and simple landscape gardening; 
posters for different and 
principles of design; which necessarily 
means increased skill in crayon, pencil, 
water-color, charcoal or pen and ink 
technique, as the work advances. 
The exhibit was selected from 


classification is used: repre- 


costume 


purposes; 


the 
classroom lessons from kindergarten to 
eighth grade, inclusive, given by the 
teachers in the various buildings. The 
plan of our work is given to the teachers 
in monthly outlines and weekly teacher's 
meetings, when they actually work the 
problem and practice the technique of 
the medium to be used. The outlines 
are suggestive and vary according to the 
predominant need of the year and each 
month’s studies or school activity. 

Illustration or expression, started in 
kindergarten and continued principally 
in the first four grades, is often based on 
the following steps: games, geography, 
history or language stories, etc., upper- 
most in classes interest, and these are 
dramatized. 

The important objects are modeled 
in clay, cut in paper and painted or 
drawn in mass, and a final illustration 
is made later, spontaneously, without 


reference to preparatory steps. In 
the upper grades, representation con- 
sists chiefly of object drawing and 
figure drawing from pose, as used for 
posters and other purposes. 

Costume design and interior decora- 
tion starts in the primary grades with 
dressing the peoples, and decorating and 
furnishing the homes, made in connec- 
tion with sandtable projects. The 
Dutch children and Little Red Riding 
Hood, shown in the plates, were made 
in that connection. Construction of 
furniture and other articles is done at 
this time. In the fifth, sixth 
seventh grades, costume design 


and 
and 
interior decorating continued with more 
especial attention to the study of color, 
textile, and arrangement. 

In the eighth grade the exteriors of 
houses are studied, architectural plans 
made, and the lots on which the houses 
are placed are landscaped. Visits to 
the Public Library for reference material 
and to the best planned homes of the 
city, and discussions on preferable plans 
and improvement of other 
homes, formed the preparation for these 
designs shown. In this 
posters in tempera colors, advocating 
home building are made. Lettering is 
developed when called for from first 
grade upward, when posters, Christmas 
and Easter cards, and valentines with 
envelopes to match are done. The 
sixth grade was given the commission 
of designing colored, cut paper garden 


possible 


connection, 


trellises for the eighth grade homes. 
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PART OF THE EXHIBITION OF ART WORK GIVEN BY THE SCHOOLS OF SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF REGINA TEIGEN, ART SUPERVISOR. THIS PAGE SHOWS WORK IN COSTUMI 
DESIGN, GRADES 1 TO 6 
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Selections of trees and shrubbery gave 
ample opportunity for pencil sketching. 

Pen and ink as a medium formed 
another series of eighth grade lessons 
and was applied to object drawing, out- 
of-door sketches, and finally to illus- 
trated posters for our Good Roads 
Campaign. 

The industrial art problems are done 
in the first five grades and serve a 
definite purpose; portfolios, in which to 
keep drawings, are designed and made; 
for a fifth grade problem in January, 
when the schools are usually swamped 
with advertising calendars of sundry 
and gaudy natures, we discard all 
except the calendar pad, and remount 
this on a constructed cardboard stand 





AN ENGRAVING WHICH SHOWS BLOCK PRINT WORK BY G. F. 


or mount with an appropriate colored 
design and present it to the other rooms. 
We try earnestly to visualize every 
finished article and complete a plan of 
color and design before actual construc- 
tion is started. 

The principles of design are taught 
with all problems throughout the grades, 
but are made a special study in upper 
grades; one problem of this development 
is shown in the eighth grade plates. 

In connection with, and as an im- 
portant part of the work in each grade, 
a series of art appreciation lessons are 
given, which tend to increase greatly 
the interest, and to create standards of 
work and high ideals of life, that the boy 
and girl may be a fine and useful citizen. 
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PELIKAN OF GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. rHE 


ILLUSTRATION ON THE LEFT SHOWS THE ORIGINAL WASH SKETCH, THAT ON THE RIGHT, THE WOOD 
BLOCK PRINT. NOTE HOW CLOSELY THE ORIGINAL SKETCH HAS BEEN FOLLOWED 
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PART OF THE SIOUX FALLS EXHIBITION. THIS PAGE SHOWS THE FREEHAND DRAWING 
AND PAPER CUTTING OF BIRDS AND FLOWERS. WORK OF FIFTH GRADE CHILDREN 
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ANOTHER PAGE OF THE SIOUX FALLS EXHIBITION. THIS SHOWS THE WORK OF SEVENTH GRADE 
CHILDREN IN THE STUDY OF COLOR THEORY. THE COLOR WORK WAS THEN APPLIED TO DESIGNING A 
GARDEN TRELLIS 
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The Fable of an Art Student 


H. ALLAN PERRILL 


HERE was once a youth who 

aspired to be an artist. Wonder- 
fully gifted was he, for he was beloved of 
the Goddess Inspiration. Richly en- 
dowed was he, for he was on intimate 
terms with Perspiration, the sister of 
Inspiration. And Inspiration and Pers- 
piration had for their handmaidens, 
Genius, Talent and Temperament. 

Inspiration would come to him and 
take him by the hand and lead him 
through the Land of Golden Dreams 
where she would point out wondrous 
beauties to him. And when he returned 
Perspiration would come to him and 
abide with him while he labored for 
hours attempting to put his visions 
on canvas. And assisting Inspiration, 
would be Temperament, while Genius 
worked with Perspiration. 

And when he had saved up enough 
money to allow it, he enrolled in an art 
school. 

On the first morning, he was placed 
in the antique room and told to draw 
the case of the Venus de Milo. And as 
he started his drawing, Inspiration came 
to him and whispered in his ear reveal- 
ing the bewitching loveliness of the 
goddess whom the statue represented. 
And so, instead of drawing the cast as 
his eye saw it, cold, hard and lifeless, he 
created life within it and endowed it 
with a soul. For he curved the mouth 


into a beautiful smile, a smile expressing 
sympathy, purity and infectious happi- 
And he made her hair flow in 
ripples 


ness. 


fascinating little that fairly 
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danced and sparkled with the sheer joy 
of living and for her eyes he created 
limpid pools in whose depths there lay 
the divine tenderness, the unfathomable 
beauties, the very essence of the ethereal 
loveliness with which God has endowed 
maidenhood. 

And although his technique was crude 
and his drawing failed to meet academic 
requirements, it was truly a work of art. 
For art is not a mere pictorial repre- 
sentation of some object done in nice 
lines and proper proportions, it is some- 
thing infinitely more spiritual and subtle. 
It is the creation of a spiritual beauty, 
the endowing of anything with a soul, 
the transferring of the character and 
temperament of an object to the can- 
ras. 

But when the instructor the 
youth’s drawing, he was greatly in- 
censed, and beat on his chest and pulled 
his hair and exclaimed, ‘“‘ Draw what you 
see and not what you feel. Plumb and 
measure until you get each line perfect 
in action and proportion and just as it is 
before you. Forsake Inspiration and 
Temperament for we have no room for 
Learn the mechanical side 
of your profession and when you have 
mastered that, you can cultivate the 
aesthetic side.”’ 

And because the youth was earnest 
in his desire to succeed and knew not 
that the instructor taught by rule 
rather than by individuality of the 
student, he went at his work mechan- 
ically and for several years he labored, 


saw 


them here. 











PERRILL 


THE FABLE OF AN ART STUDENT 





wooing Draughtsmanship and Tech- 
nique. 

And when he felt that he had pro- 
gressed far enough in his art to put his 
dreams on paper, he cudgeled his brain 
but found no dreams there. And he 
summoned Inspiration to lead him to his 
Land of Golden Dreams, but lo, the 
Goddess had secured a divorce some 
three years back on the ground of 
desertion. And faithful to her mistress, 


her handmaiden, Temperament, had 
departed also. And he soon discovered 
that Genius and Talent had long been 
dead of neglect and undernourishment. 

In place of these ethereal attributes 
he possessed the mundane Technique, 
the prosaic Draughtmanship and the 
faithful Perspiration who had remained 
loyal to the end. 

He is now a successful designer of can 
wrappers in a large engraving house. 
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TWO PAGES FROM A CALENDAR PRODUCED BY GRADE CHILDREN OF THE SALEM, 
UNDER DIRECTION OF MABLE C. HILLYER, SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING. 
WAS CLEARED ON THE 


MASS. SCHOOLS, 
OVER ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
CALENDARS 
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The Industrial Arts 


RECENT news item in The 
Times, based on building trade 
reports, calls attention to “skilled 


man-power shortage’’ and the lack of 
opportunities in the United States for 
the training of craftsmen in this partic- 
ular field. ‘‘It 
the item states, ‘“‘that the shortage of 
skilled mechanics in the Eastern build- 
ing trades is one of the fundamental 
for the 
building erection. 


has been revealed,” 


present high cost of 
* * * In 


reasons 
some 
lines there is a shortage of almost 50 per 
cent of mechanics capable of doing 
expert work.” 

This condition exists, according to the 
best authority, not only in the building 
trades, but in practically every industry 
where success depends upon good design 
and expert craftsmanship. A recent 
survey of the silver industry, made under 
the auspices of the National Society for 
Vocational Education, revealed the fact 
that practically no 
being trained in this country except as 
they may pick up knowledge through 
As one manu- 


silversmiths are 


experience in the shops. 
facturer put it, “‘Unless some way is 
found to train expert workers in silver, 
the industry will die out in this country 
within ten years.”’ 

In olden times the expert workman 
took young men as his assistants and 
taught them the secrets of his craft, a 
“mystery”? as it was originally called, 
thus building up the system of appren- 
ticeship that lasted well into the middle 
With the 


which _ per- 


of the nineteenth century. 


invention of machinery, 
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mitted reproduction in quantity from 
the original model made by the artist, 
schools became necessary in order that 
the leaders might be trained as designers 
and expert craftsmen. To meet this 
had before the 
industrial art schools fed from over 200 
schools of design; in England there were 
37 industrial art schools, and the South 
Kensington Museum supplied traveling 
exhibits to some 350 art schools and 90 


need France war 32 


country museums; while Germany wes 
credited with 59 industrial art schools, 
allcomparatively new and well equipped. 
In the United States there has been no 
such response. There are in this coun- 
try only two important industrial art 
and there is not even one 
lending museum, though such an institu- 


value to 


schools, 
tion would be of enormous 


with studios far from art 


centres and to the smaller cities. 


factories 


Even cosmopolitan New York City 
great industrial art school. 


There is no school for jewelers or silver- 


has no 


smiths, none for bookbinders, none for 
lithographers and other workers in the 
graphic arts, none for woodcarvers and 
furniture makers. The Board of 
Education has recently started a textile 
school in an old building, and it main- 
tains a free evening industrial art school 
in a building used during the day as an 
elementary school, and therefore entirely 
without equipment, so that it is scarcely 
more than a design school. 

There is, however, a sign of stirring 
to meet this want. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York has 








THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 





recently recognized the need for the 
training of expert designers and crafts- 


side and of organizations and individuals 
interested on the art side there may be 





men, and, under the auspices of its 
Committee on Education, there have 
been conferences of representatives from 
the following industries: jewelry, silver- 
ware, silk, ‘arpets and 
rugs, furniture, interior decoration, lith- 
ography and wall paper. And it is 
hoped that out of this movement on the 
part of those interested on the industrial 


developed an industrial arts institute 
that will help America to adorn and 
the 


Those 


beautify that which enters into 
daily life of so many millions. 
lace, cotton, 
who wish to encourage such a movement 


should address the Committee on Edu- 


‘ation of the Chamber of Commerce, 


65 Liberty Street, New York City. 
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TWO UNIQUE POSTERS PRODUCED BY STUDENTS OF THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
MODERN ADVERTISING HAS CREATED AN EVER INCREASING DEMAND FOR ARTISTS WHO CAN 
PRODUCE WORK THAT IS BOTH ARTISTIC AND EFFECTIVE 














GOOD IDEAS 


FROM EVERYWHERE 





Good Ideas from Everywhere 


So much material was received for 
our Exhibition Number that it has 
only been possible to print some of the 
more typical examples from various 
parts of the country. Some of the 
good material, impossible to use this 
time, will be printed in later numbers. 

We are always interested in receiving 
pictures or articles that present some 
new and more effective way of teaching 
drawing or its related subjects. 
Material which shows an already much 
used problem and an average grade of 
workmanship, naturally receives less 
attention than that which is virile, to- 
the-point, or which how a 
generally poorly executed problem has 
been worked out with the best of results. 


shows 


DRAWING EASELS that may be 
readily made is a practical suggestion 
sent in by Emily M. Dorn, Art Super- 
visor of Milwaukee. There are two 
types of easels shown in the diagram. 
Kither one of these may be made up by 
manual training students or boys at 
home and are worth many times the 
effort taken. 

All professional artists resort to some 
form of drawing easel as it enables them 
to obtain the proper perspective on their 
work. The young artists who lean far 
over a flat top desk, often too high for 
them, generally find that their drawing 
is either out of proportion or out of 
“plumb.” 

A photograph is also printed, showing 
the easels in use in the classroom. 


SUMMER KITES that will interest 
little craftsmen, come to us from Leo 
Gracey of Napa. A little diagram 
shows how they are constructed. With 
this he sends the following instructions: 











PASTE EDGES OF 
PAPER OVER 
STRING 








IAIN STRING 
TO RING 
KITE CONSTRUCTION 
~~ LEO GRACEY —~ 














There are many ways of making kites and 
one of the most successful ways is as follows: 

1. Get two or three thin, smooth, and not 
too narrow strips of bamboo or light boxwood 
for the frame. 

2. Tie them with ordinary cotton string to 
hold them in place. Put a light coat of glue 
upon the string, and while still wet drive a light 
finish nail through the center and set aside to 
dry 

3. When this frame is dry, connect the six 
ends with a string. Place upon a piece of 
paper, leaving about two inches for over- 
lapping. When this is done, glue or paste 
(preferably glue) the paper to the frame. 
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GOOD IDEAS 


FROM EVERYWHERE 





4. Cut three strings of the same length and 
attach them, in a triangle, to the upper part of 
theframe. Attach the other ends of the strings 
to a small metal ring. Tie also the main kite 
cord to this ring. 

5. A weight or a tail must be affixed to the 
lower end of the kite. This tail is made of 
short strips of cloth or paper tied at intervals 
along a thin piece of rope from three to five feet 
long. 

6. Draw design on in pencil and finish with 
water color and black ink lines. 


AN INTERESTING EXHIBIT is 
shown from the Bozeman City Schools. 
Anne L. B. Cheney, Supervisor, writes 
that these articles were all made from 
inexpensive materials. A brief des- 
cription of the materials and their manu- 
facture is given below: 


Bird Houses. Material: 
chalk boxes, ink boxes. 

Tied and dyed, sacks bought at the local 
baker’s at a cost of ten centseach. One period 
for tying; one period for dyeing. Blue and 
brown with the white cloth for color schemes. 

Wood block printing on cloth. Flour sacks 
used, laundered first, and then toned with a 
soft color of neutral tone. Blocks of wood, 
refuse from the manual training section. Sloyd 
knives used in carving the design. 

Toys made of old blackboard material 
found in the store room of the school. Enamel 
paint used, also poster colors, and then var- 
nished or shellaced. 

Candlesticks made of discarded chair rungs. 
Beaver board used for base and top circle. 
Gesso decoration. Gilded and enameled. 

Desk sets, book racks, letter holders, made of 
papier-m&ché boards secured at the dry goods 
store. Cut with the coping saw, enameled and 
gilded. In some cases Gesso was used for 
raising the design. Design arrived at through 
paper cutting. 

Tied and dyed, wood block prints done on 
flour sack material bought from the local baker 
at a cost to each pupil of ten cents. 


cigar box wood, 


INTERESTING POSTERS made 
with relation to community activities 


come from Miss Helen Perry, of Denver, 
Colorado. The “ Lost Princess’’ posters 
were made for an opera given by the 
Community Service Association and 
the “Light”’ posters for a pageant pro- 
duced by the Teacher’s Club at the City 
Auditorium. 


LETTERING PEN BORDERS of ex- 
ceptional merit come to us from G. F. 
Pelikan of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
They all show the possibilities of this 
medium in design work. Light pencil 
lines are first drawn as a foundation for 
the pen work. All the vertical lines are 
put in at one time and then all the 
horizontal ones, thus facilitating the 
work and insuring uniformity of lines. 
In working, the student should keep in 
mind the white areas left in back of the 
design motifs. 


From Mr. Pelikan comes also two 
panels showing a wood block design and 
the print of the key block showing the 
way it looked when completed. This is 
a good example of the type of design 
which is adapted to wood block work. 


A PAGE OF CARTOONS is also 
shown. Whatever may be their failings 
as regards draftsmanship and technique, 
the younger artists must be given credit 
for uniqueness and originality of ideas. 
Professional cartoonists realize the 
importance of originality and frankly 
admit this advantage that is part of the 
amateur. 

Such ideas as ‘‘There’s a Reason,” 
“In the Spotlight,’’ and ‘ Your Answer 
is Correct.”’ are interesting and effective 
as depicting the student’s view of school 
life. 
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HUMAN FIGURE 15 CONSTRUCTION PLATE 
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A USEFUL PAGE FOR STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF FIGURE DRAWING. BY G. F. PELIKAN. 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, June 1922 
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BORDERS 35 


PEN WORK 
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INTERESTING BORDERS, MADE WITH THE SQUARE LETTERING PEN BY STUDENTS 
OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. G. F. PELIKAN, INSTRUCTOR 


The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, June 1922 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 SCHOOL ANNUALS 






































Cark Hawneman 


tig. 
Editorial 


GOOD TYPES OF SCH@L ANNUAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS COMBINING GOOD 
IDEAS WITH SIMPLE. FLAT TECHNIQUE 
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A PAGE OF SCHOOL JOURNAL HEADINGS. THESE SHOW HOW MUCH MORE EFFECTIVE ILLUS- 
TRATIONS CAN BE MADE BY ELIMINATING SHADING AND CONCENTRATING ON GOOD DRAWING 


The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, June 1922 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 CARTOONS 











““THERE'SA REASON” 
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SOME OF THE BEST BY OUR SCHOOL CARTOONIST ONE OF THE MAIN FAILINGS OF THE BEGINNER IS 

THE USE OF TOO MANY WEAK AND MEANINGLESS LINES. WORK DONE IN STRONG OUTLINE WITH A 

FEW FLAT TONES, SIMILAR TO THAT IN THE UPPER LEFT HAND CORNER, ALWAYS PRODUCE THE BEST 
RESULTS 


The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, June 19 
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PAPER WORK 18 FIGURES 


TWO PAGES OF CUT PAPER WORK BY ROSE NETZORG. DESIGN, BALANCE 
TONAL VALUES CAN ALL BE TAUGHT THROUGH THIS INTERESTING MEDIUM 


The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, June 1922 
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PAPER WORK 18 





FIGURES 
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NETZERO 





A CUT PAPER DESIGN ACCENTING THE QUALITIES OF RYHTHM AND PLEASING BALANCE, 
CUT PAPER WORK IS A FINE PRELIMINARY TO SUCCESSFUL POSTER DESIGNING 


The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, June 1922 
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POSTER DESIGN 47 ANIMAL SHOW 
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A PAGE OF ATTRACTIVE POSTERS BY THE STUDENTS OF 
NAPA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. LOUISE D. TESSIN, INSTRUCTOR 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, June 1922 
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OBJECT DRAWING 4 COMMERCIAL DESIGNS 
4 
FLOR 1D? BIRTHDAY 
—ertvr ¥ y mr fy rrAIc( ¢ 
> | | Lily LI rt, DEJAN | j GS 
AND THEIR ADAPTATION TO COMMERCIAL DEJIGNAS 
A PAGE OF STILL LIFE DRAWINGS BY THE STUDENTS OF JAMES P. HANEY, NEW YORK CITY. GOOD 
] OUTLINE DRAWINGS WITH THE ATTENTION FOCUSED ON PROPER CONSTRUCTION AND COMPOSITION 
- ARE INVALUABLE AIDS TO THE ADVERTISING OR POSTER DESIGNER 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, June 1922 
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BOOK REVIEWS THE EDITOR 





Book Reviews 


THE CAMERA CRAFT, a photographic monthly magazine edited by H. 
D’Arcy Powers and Edgar Felloes and published in San Francisco since 1900 is 
undoubtedly one of the handsomest technical magazines printed. It has fine 
illustrations from the best photographs made during the year and is a magazine 
well worth having in any school art department. A new department of Arts and 
Crafts has been included to establish a closer relationship between Photography 
and Fine Arts. The artistic appeal throughout all the pages is a pleasing and 
evident part of the Camera Craft. 


THE HOME PAINTING MANUAL, issued from the presses of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company of Cleveland, Ohio is a handsomely printed book of 168 pages 
containirig much valuable information for the artist, art teacher, craftsman or home 
builder. Besides containing many black and white illustrations the book contains 
twenty-eight color illustrations, beautifully printed and real works of printing art. 
The price of 50 cents covers only half the actual cost and we hope there has been 
enough of the copies printed to supply the demand that will result, once the publi- 
cation is known. The chapter on stencilling gives very full directions for this fine 
but much abused method of decoration and should have particular appeal to art 
educators everywhere. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN TYPOGRAPHY by Ralph A. Loomis, B.8., 
is the name of a splendid book on printing for school print shops. This book is 
well made up, concise and contains many practical illustrations. It leads the 
student from the simplest exercises up to a point where he can produce very credit- 
able work. Published by Taylor-Holden Co., Springfield, Mass. Postpaid 
price, $1.50. 


SCHOOL SHOP INSTALLATION AND MAINTENANCE by L. 8. Greene, 
M.S., Professor, Industrial Education, University of Florida, meets the demand 
for-some book which will help teachers in planning, installing, and keeping in order 
the school’s shop equipment. The book covers such subjects as power transmission, 
woodworking equipment, belting, babbiting, etc., and contains quite a number of 
good illustrations. Publishers, Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 
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JESSIE WILHEY 

Many of our subscribers and contributors who 
remember with pleasure letters received during 
Mr. Bailey’s term of Editorship signed by his 
secretary, Miss Jessie Withey, will learn with regret 
of her death in Cleveland this Spring. 

For many years her clear thinking and unfailing 
attention to detail, helped immeasurably in the 
publishing of Tue Scnoot Arts MAGAzINneE. 

When Mr. Bailey went to the Cleveland School of 
Art, she accompanied him as his private secretary 
continuing also as associate editor of the MAGAZINE 
for two years. 

When the editorial office was moved to California 
in 1919, Miss Withey was then urged to go to the 
Pacific Coast to continue her editorial work, but 
decided to remain in Cleveland where she found most 
congenial associates. 

Miss Withey has always been a most active and 
loyal Scuoou Arts helper and will be sorely missed. 





TO THOSE WHO wish to visit California and 
study with a designer-craftsman, the opportunity 
presents itself in the summer session of Design and 
Applied Arts by Douglas Donaldson of Hollywood, 
Los Angeles, California. Mr. Donaldson is a dis- 
tinctive designer and craftsman and any work 
accomplished under him will prove of great value. 


WANTED—to buy Scuoot Arts MAGAZINE, 
October 1919, and February and March, 1920. 
Please communicate with the Los Angeles Public 
Library, Metropolitan Building, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION will hold its 60th convention in Boston, July 
1 to 8, and it is expected that thirty thousand 
visiting teachers will attend. 

Some thirty-five affiliated associations will meet 
at the time of the National Education Association 
convention. For this purpose, halls have been 
secured to accommodate each of the associations. 
The main headquarters will be in Mechanics Hall, 
which can accommodate nearly ten thousand people. 


The leading business and professional men and 
women of Boston, including the school authorities of 
the city and state, as well as of the forty surrounding 
cities, have organized a committee to prepare for 
the great July convention. 

Applications for hotel reservations assure an un- 
precedentedly large attendance.. Two hundred 
guests from Memphis, Tennessee, alone, have 
already applied for reservations. 

Entertainments planned will be on the scale of 
the two previous conventions held by the Associa- 
tion in Boston, but provision will be made by co- 
operation of the Chamber of Commerce to enable 
the visitors individually to become acquainted with 
the wealth of historical attractions which will be 
found in and around Boston. The schoo] history 
and geography have created the impulse on the part 
of all school teachers in America to want to visit 
Boston, and one of the most important committees 
locally will be under the direction of Mr. A. L. 
Rafter, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, in 





THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 





THE VIGIL Pettie 


PICTURE STUDY FOR THE GRADES. Ten 
pictures with teacher's leaflet for each grade 

These are taken from our list of over 3000 subjects 
on the History of Art. 


Send for our illustrated announcement 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


9 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 














PICTURES IN FULL COLOR for HOME AND SCHOOL 
Send twenty-five cents (stamps) for illustrated catalogue of 


The Medici Prints 
Facsimiles of more than two hundred 
GREAT PAINTINGS by Great Masters 


in the world's art galleries and private 
collections. Your dealer will show you the 
Medici prints or will order them for you. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Publishers, 765 Boyiston $t., Boston 
Publishers for the United States of The Burlington Magazine 


for Connoisseurs, $9.00 a year. Sample copy, 76 cents. 
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San Incorporated School 
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FLOKENCC h. FITCH 


Director of School and Director of Art Instruchion. Indianapol:s 
PEDRO j. LEMO 
Dire ctor, Museum of Fine Arfs, Stanford Leer Cl forma 
Editor of the School Arts Magagin 
LILLIAN G. SWAN 
Supervisor of Art St Paul, Minne sota 


KARL BOLANDER 


Correlating Supervisor, Columbus. Ohio 


FLOY. DONALDSON 
leacher Costume Design and Interior Decoration 
entral High School. Minneapolis 
INGEBORG OLSON 
Teacher of Textiles. Carter Harrison Technical 
High School. Chicago 
WILLIAM W. WILKINS 


Instructor in Pottery, Lew:s Institute,Chicago 
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Established 1Q09 
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providing groups of guides to point out or accompany 
if necessary, teachers to Bunker Hill Monument, 
Paul Revere House, the elm under which General 
Washington took command of the Continental 
Army, and the many hundreds of other historical 
places of interest. 


The railroads throughout America are co-operating 
to an unusual extent in suggesting that the reduced 
fare dates to the Boston convention be extended to 
enable the teachers to enjoy a vacation anywhere 
in New England, along the seashore, or in the lake, 
mountain or woodland regions. 


So important has the Boston convention loomed 
that the leading educational institutions east of the 
Mississippi River have postponed until after the 
convention the opening of their summer schools. 
This is not only true of Harvard College, Boston 
University, Emerson College of Oratory, the New , Pp Sh ld 
England Conservatory of Music, Massachusetts Our aper Ou | 
Institute of Technology, and Simmons College, but . 
is also true of Yale, Columbia University and RB t Y B t 
many other great educational institutions away ring Ou Our a 


from here. 


A patriotic demonstration of mammoth propor- 
tions is projected to be held on Boston Common, 
July 4, jointly by the National American Legion and 
the National Education Association. 


Invitations have already been accepted by 
General John J. Pershing, Vice-President Calvin 
Coolidge, Secretary Charles Evans Hughes, and 
notable personages from Canada, England, and, 
tentatively, from other European countries. Presi- 
dent Harding, in case he is in the territorial limits of 
the United States on July 4, has accepted an invita- 
tion to be in Boston and to deliver an address on the 
Common. 


Tue ScHoot Arts MaGazIng, a proud product of 
old New England, will be at the Convention, with a 
hand of welcome to all friends, at its booth in the 
Mechanics Building. 


VISITORS at the Eastern Arts Association 
meeting in Rochester were very enthusiastic in 
praise of the book ‘Applied Art” by Pedro J. Lemos, 
editor of THe Scnoot Arts Magazine. The first 
edition of this book is sold out and demands for 
the second edition indicate its rapid depletion. 
“Applied Art” is concise in text, appealing in 
illustration, graded in arrangement, and compre- 
hensive toall. It is prepared for students, teachers, 
or parents who wish a self-instruction course. 
Aside from the study of drawing, painting, and 
design, in black and white and in colors, chapters 
are given to cut-out and border patterns, simple 
modeled objects, lettering, illustration and handi- 
craft. Some of these are stenciling, block-printing, 
batik, tooled leather, gesso, metal, and cement 
pottery work. There are over 400 pages in the 
book of which nearly 300 are full-page plates, 35 in 
color. Eight chapters give eight years’ progressive 
problems and six are advanced sections on drawing 
and painting, color, design, and handicrafts. 


To facilitate its distribution in the Eastern and 
Middle States, “Applied Art” will be carried 
in stock by Tue Scnoot Arts Maaazine, 25 Foster 
Street, Worcester, Mass., to whom orders from 
these sections may be sent. The price is $6.00. 


STRAT: 


Your work shouldn’t 
be a compromise be- 
tween what you can 
do and what your 
paper will let you do 





ARTISTS PAPERS «=.d BOARDS 


—preserve every detail 


of pen, pencil or brush. 
There are no mottles, 
oil spots, hairs or nicks 
to jar your hand. 
Every sheet is pure 
white. Strathmore 
quality goes clear 
through so you can 
erase and still keep 
your cheerful disposi- 
tion. 


Ask for Strathmore— 
you can tell it by the 
thistle mark on every 
sheet. Send for a sam- 
ple set. STRATHMORE 
PAPER CoMPANY, 
\irtinEAGuE, Mass. 


Please mention THe Schoo, Arts MaGazIne when writing to advertisers 
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